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Ghe Sonih African Outlook 


Whatever the world thinks, he who hath not much 
meditated upon God, the human mind, and the 
Summum Bonum, may possibly make a thriving earth- 
worm, but will certainly make a sorry patriot and a 
sorry statesman. 

Berkeley, Siris, quoted by Sir Richard 
Livingstone in Education for a World Adrift. 


* * * * 


Bantu Self-Government. 

The Bill for the promotion of Bantu Self-Government 
introduced into the House of Assembly, and described 
as one of the most important measures to be passed through 
Parliament since Union, was carried through the Com- 
mittee stage under the guillotine by majorities averaging 
| about 30, and was reported to the House without amend- 
ment. The third reading was passed by 100 votes to 53. 
The main feature of this Bill is the abolition of the seats of 
the three European members who have represented the 
Native Voters of the Cape since General Hertzog with- 
drew those voters from the common roll in 1936. — There 
will in future be no Member of Parliament specifically 
charged with representing the opinion of those Native 
Voters who have hitherto possessed the qualification 
enabling them to be placed on the Roll. ‘The leader of the 
Opposition in his speech opposing the Bill at the third 
reading, declared that the Bill opened the way for the 
disintegration of the Union since, according to the Minister 
for Native Administration and Development, the whole 
economic, political and social structure of the ethnic units 
to be recognised, would be managed by those units 
themselves. Sir de Villiers Graaff contended that 
this would result in a smaller Union in which the 
position of the white people must be un-tenable and 
that the democratic character of the present system 
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of Government would be undermined. The system 
proposed in the Bill was the Tribal System which was 
in existence here before the White man brought civi- 
lisation to the sub-continent and, as such, it was an 
anachronism in the modern world. Though the ethnic 
groups would be given certain powers subject to the control 
of the Minister, the bond which bound the Native people 
to the Union, as it is known today, would be destroyed. 
The Native resident in the Reserve might have access co 
the Government through his Bantu authority, his Com- 
missioner-General, and so to the Minister, but there would 
be no guarantee that Parliament, or the people who elect 
Parliament, would ever hear of his trouble. As for the 
20% detribalised Natives who will still be in White areas, 
they would not have even this mode of access, and would 
be in danger of becoming nothing more nor less than a 
gigantic fifth column in the multi-racial portion of South 
Africa. 
* * * * 

Mrs. Ballinger. 

Mrs. Ballinger, one of the three independent representa- 
tives of Native opinion in the Assembly, who for 22 years 
has been a stalwart advocate of Native rights in and out of 
Parliament, said no attempt had been made to disguise the 
fact that, when this Bill was passed, the African population 
would be completely subject to this Parliament without 
any voice in the making of the laws by which they are 
governed. ‘They would become a completely subject race. 
They would be governed by the elected reprcsentatives of 
white constituencies, by the people who employ them, and 
by the people who live off their work, and who have a 
personal interest in their position. Everything the Bantu 
Authorities do can be controlled by Parliament and they 
will be guided in the use of their powers by a horde of 
white officials depending on the party majority elected by 
a white electorate. What the Bantu are getting is a story 
of self-government which justifies only the appointment of 
a new level of expensive white officials. She could see no 
justification whatever for the appointment of the so-called 
ambassadorial Commissioners-General. There was not 
one thing they could do which the Chief Native Commis- 
sioners could not do. Further, nothing could be more 
absurd than the idea of having Bantu Ambassadors from 
the tribal areas to the towns. It was absurd to say that 
people who had lived for two or three generations in cities 
are still tied to tribal authorities. Nobody could go to the 
Native Reserves without the authority of the Native Affairs 
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Department and the Department could not allow these 
people to go back to the Reserves as thcse were already 
hopelessly overcrowded. When one had been through this 
Bill there was not much self zovernment for Africans in ir, 
but there was one privilege they would acquire—the privi- 
lege of paying for an apartheid they were not being given ! 
They were going to tax themselves for those social services 
which so far they had derived from general revenue. The 
Minister had said that this business of providing social 
services for them was corrupting the morale of the Africans 
and that it would be a very good thing for them to look 
after their own aged poor and sick. They would have the 
privilege of paying for the social services which they had so 
far enjoyed as an alleviation of some of the worst acerbities 
of this process of accommodation without political rights. 
* * * * 

The other representatives of the Natives in the Assembly, 
Mr. Lee-Warden of Cape Western, and Mr. W. P. Stanford, 
of the Transkei, both spoke against the Bill, on the grouad 
that its main effect was to abolish the freely elected voice 
of the African people and give them in return something 
which is entirely different, a system which at its highest is 
controlled in every direction by the Government. Mr. 
Stanford denied that South Africa could be divided into 
ethnic groups. South Africa could not avoid being 
dependent on the African people and their work and South 
Africa could not stop them from developiig. By its 
structure this B Il could not give any substan i [<elfg ovorr- 
ment to these people. It was no solution of the racial 
problem in South Africa as was clarmed. It was full of 
basic defects aid of impractical impossibilities. It 
would lead to a dangerous situation in South Africa. 

The Minister of Bantu Administration aad Develop- 
ment, replying to the debate, complained that the speeches 
of the Opposition could be summarised in one of Shake- 
speare’s phrases: “Full of sound and fury, signifying 
nothing.” He asserted that the most important effect of 
this Bill was to create living space for the Bantu in South 
Africa. ‘There were three alternatives : (1) that the Bantu 
would have no living space but be merely hewers of wood 
and carriers of water in this country; (2) the Bantu 
might get living space within the living space of the White 
people. If that way were followed it would be the end of 
the White man in South Africa ; (3) the third way was the 
way of the Bill whereby there was a possibility that in the 
Bantu areas the Bantu would eventually be able to govern 
themselves, be able to develop their own form of govern- 
ment to the full, build up their own public service and 
their own supreme courts, have their own magistrates and 
judges, and, in time, their own police force. 

At this point two members interjected remarks which 
seem to us to raise the whole question of the wisdom and 
necessity of this Bill. One interjection was by Mr. 
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Lawrence, who asked in reference to the question of livirg 
space, where in the Bill there was provision fcr giving tl.c 

Bantu more living space than they had at present : and the 

second by Mr. Steenkamp, who, after mention of “ their 

own police force,” asked : ‘“‘ And their own Army ?” 

The answer to both interjections is of course in the 
negative. Apart from the purchase of land for the Bantu 
still outstanding since 1936 (a matter of some seven millicn 
morgen) it is extremely unlikely that any mere land wiil 
be made available, and it is unthinkable that the Union 
would look on passively at the formation of an unauthorised 
army. But this raises the whole question of the nature of 
these Bantustans. What is to be the extent of their control 
of taxation ? What is to be their attitude in the event of 
danger of attack from outside ? Nothing that the Union 
Government does, or omits to do, will be without its re- | 
percussions upon the safety, the economy, or even the 
existence, of these Bantustans. Yet they will be expected 
submissively to accept the consequences of the acts of the 
Union Parliament, without any say in the formulation of its 
policy. What in that case, will be their bond with the 
Union? It seems to us that one essential step in this 
process of constitution-making has gone unmentioned, 
namely, the necessity for a supreme body which will over- 
ride the present white Parliament and the future Bantu- 
stans. The logical development of this process is clearly 
what has happened in the North, namely, the calling into 
being of a Federal Parliament. 

* * * * 
The Voice of the Senate. 

The ten Opposition members in the Senate made a 
gallant fight against overwhelming odds. Their opinicn 
was summarised by Senator Campbell of the Transkei as 
follows, as reported in the public press. 

He was speaking in the second reading debate on the 
Bill. He said they had put forward the views of the 
Africans who were their constituents. But the Govern- 
ment since 1948 had been determined to get rid of them 
and to remove the voice of the Africans from the highest 
forum. ‘The rest of the Bill was camouflage to clothe the 
real intention. What would the Africans get ? What 
were the Territorial Authorities replacing ? One would 
think from the fuss being made of the Territorial 
Authority in the Transkei that it was something quite new 
there. The forerunner of the Territorial Authority had 
been a Transkeian Territorial General Council generally 
known as the Bunga, and it worked in more or less exactly 
the same way. Why had it been necessary to supplant the 
Bunga with a Territorial Authority ? All the promises 
given under the Territorial Authority could have been 
given under the old Bunga system. The reason why 
the Government had sacrificed the Bunga was because 
it consisted of a body of men elected by the people and 
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representative of them—a body not afraid to express its 
views and a body of men of independent thought who 
could not be browbeaten by the Government. 

The members of the Territorial Authority were not 
elected but were appointed and had to obey the dictates of 
the central Government just as Government members in 
the Senate had to do. The Territorial Authorities were 
the greatest bluff ever perpetrated. Of course the people 
who were now on the Territorial Authority had climbed 
on the bandwagon, but who could blame them? Any 
White would have done the same. For years the Africans 
of the Transkei had been cajoled and wooed by the 
Government. The Government had _ information 
officers wandering through the territories and even an 
official of the Minister, of Mr. De Wet Nel’s Department, 
was wandering about the Transkei. They had all 
whispered into the ears of the African. The members 
of the Territorial Authority were all creatures of the 
Government and woe betide any of them who criticized 
the Government. “I think it pathetic to see the once 
great and powerful paramount chiefs of the Transkei 
being reduced to rubber stamps.” Expediency had 
forced the chiefs to accept, but Mr. Nel must not be too 
complacent. People who lived in the Transkei knew 
that most Africans did not accept the Territorial Author- 
ities. 

* * * * 
Trapping. 

The enticing of people by Police officers to commit 
crimes is familiar enough in cases of illicit diamond— 
dealing and the supplying of liquor, and even so has al- 
ways seemed to us to be an illegitimate method of securing 
convictions. But the whole country has been shocked 
by the application of this method in the attempt 
to secure convictions against women in Johannesburg 
suspected of keeping brothels. We cannot do better than 
quote with appreciation some part of an article that 
appeared in the E.L. Daily Dispatch of the 12th June by 
Clericus. He says: “‘Immorality used to be a word 
which described a looseness of morals in men and women 
accustomed to indulge in dishonesty, laziness, gluttony, or 
any of the capital sins, including sexual vice. Now it 
seems that it refers only to the latter and then only to 
particular examples of it. But what does the State make 
of trying to eradicate vice by indulging in degradation ? 
For you may not do evil and call it good, which is the point 
we have arrived at. In ancient days—and how long ago 
they seem—we used to encourage our children to admire 
and respect a policeman, whose duty and privilege it was, 
under a benevolent law, to work for the removal of wicked- 
ness and vice and to maintain order and right living. We 
fear that those days have gone, for new standards obtain. 
There are policemen who no longer think it part of their 
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task to prevent crime, and in order to procure evidence of 
ill-doing, will prompt it. They are willing to enjoy the 
pleasures of sin for a season and argue that their enjoyment 
is part of their duty. Are we to tempt people to steal by 
offering rewards for dishonesty and then hale the culprits 
to prison because we can prove that they succumbed to 
our suggestion ? This is the devil’s work. If money will 
buy anything as some maintain, then there is no end to 
what an intelligent policeman can achieve, once he has lost 
his moral sense. Or are we expected to regard such a 
man as one who by an act of self-sacrifice loses his reputa- 
tion for the sake of the good of the community? All 
decent people have been given enough justification to 
demand the most searching enquiry into police methods 
and to say clearly that these things are simply not done with 
impunity in a society which reveres the Ten Command- 
ments’’ There is a spate of similar cases and we hope the 
Minister of Justice will take note of the repugnance of the 
community tosuch methodsand institute the enquiry asked 
for by ‘ Clericus.’ 
* * * * 

Bantu Authors’ Conference. 

On the 7th to the 9th July in Atteridgville, Pretoria there 
will be a Bantu Authors’ conference convened by the 
Literature Commission appointed by the August 1956 
conference on Christian Literature for the Bantu of Soutb- 
ern Africa. 

The conference will be attended by about seventy-five 
Bantu authors from the Union of South Africa, South- 
West Africa, the High Commission Territories and the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland also by representa- 
tives of the major South African Churches and the Church 
in the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, the Mission 
and Commercial Presses and Book Publishers, the Univer- 
sities of South Africa (Departments of Bantu Languages), 
the Bureau of Literacy and Literature, the Southern Rho- 
desia African Literature Bureau. It is also hoped that the 
Union Departments of Bantu Education and of Education, 
Arts and Science (Adult Education Division) will be repre- 
sented. 

The conference which will be open to the Press is being 
financed out of grants from the International Committee 
on Christian Literature for Africa, the Bantu Welfare 
Trust and from grants from the South African Churches 
and Missionary Societies. All the expenses of the re- 
presentatives of the various churches, universities or any 
other body will be paid by the organisations themselves. 

The subjects to be discussed include the following : 
The Author : his inspiration, aims, influence, responsi- 
bility, task and duty and his compensation. Problems of 
the Bantu Author : his attitude towards his own language, 
practical problems confronting him, his training and know- 
ledge, the particular form of writing he decides upon, 
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school books, how a book should be written and published, 
difficulties relating to language, orthography, plagiarism, 
copyright and finding a publisher. Manuscript : techni- 
cal knowledge, the planning, preparation and attention to 
the manuscript, hints to writers. Types of Manuscript : 
development of Western literature for the masses, tradi- 
tional Bantu literature, prose types, poetry, the drama. 
The Book Publisher : choosing a publisher, submission 
of manuscripts, casting off and estimating of costs, print- 
ing, binding, bookselling, the book-trade in South Africa 
and the system of distribution. 
* * * * 

Banning of A.N.C. Leaders. 

The recent banning of A.N.C. leaders, more particular- 
ly the banning of Chief Luthuli, has come as a great shock 
to many people in this country. It is difficult to appre- 
ciate why it has been found necessary to mete out this 
harsh treatment. South Africa is passing through a 
difficult phase when it is of vital importanze to have level 
headed peopl: at the head of organizations. A+ atime when 
there is a tendency towards extremism, the voice of modcra- 
tion is most welcome. Chief Luthuli’s voice was that of 
moderation and with his banning that voice has been 
silenced. In what way is Chief Luthuli and the other 
banned A.N.C. Leaders a “danger” to the country ? 
Chief Luthuli has been growing in stature among all 
sections of the South African community and this, 
apparently, does not suit some people. 

The removal of people to places hundreds: of miles from 
their families, as has been done in the case of Mr. Bartman, 
Mr. 
Bartman has been banished for an indefinite period to 
some remote place in Zululand. This might well be re- 
garded as a life sentence. Apparently no provision has 
been made for the support of either himself or his family. 
And the country does not know why it has been found 
necessary to take this drastic step since the Minister need 
Not give reasons for his actions. The Governmert has 
every right to expect the backing of the citizens 
maintenance of law and order but the citizens on their part 
have every right to be told the facts. It cannot be accepted 
that this country is in a state of emergency requiring extra- 
ordinary measures. 

Can it be that these measures taken by the Government 
are reprisals against the A.N.C. for organising an economic 


boycott of Nationalist controlled concerns ? 
* * * * 


is a practice which makes one feel very unhappy. 


in the 


Retiral of Bishop Cullen. 

The retiral of Bishop Cullen from the diocese of Gra- 
hamstown, which he has ruled for 28 years, will be felt as 
a severe deprivation by the whole Eastern Province. Many 
tributes have been paid to his work as Priest and Bishop, 
as Scholar and Educationist and as Administrator, His 
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first office in this country was the Wardenship of St. Paul’s 
‘Theological College in Grahamstown to which he came in 
1926. On the elevation of Bishop Phelps to the Arch- 
diocese of Cape Town, Bishop Cullen became his successor 
in 1931, so his 33 years of service in this country have been 
given to this part of the Cape. His duties as Bishop have 
necessitated much travelling and few can know more of 
our towns and villages than he. He has remarked on the 
drift during his time of office from the country to the town, 
and the effect of this on the distribution of the clergy, the 
removal of some from small parishes and their re-estab- 
lishment in new parishes in the larger towns. He must 
have had anxieties, not unfortunately confined to South 
Africa or to one church, in recruiting men for the ministry 
in both town and country. Those not of his communion 
have noted and been glad of his friendliness, his tolerance, 
his co-operation in Christian work, his sound judgment on 
questions of public policy, and his services to education 
and especially to Rhodes University of which he has been 
Chairman of Council, and where subsequently he played a 
worthy parc in the establishment of the new Faculty of 
Divinity. We would also specially remember his sympa- 
thetic encouragement of For. Hare and his support of the 
Anglican Hostel there, as well as his genuine interest in all 
phases of mission work, including that at St. Matthew’s 
College of which he was the visitor. We hope that Mrs. 
Cullen and he will be long spared to enjoy their retirement. 


* * * * 


The National African Sunday School Organiser 
and his work. 

Mr. E. £. Mkuli is a full-time African Sunday School 
Organiser with the South African National Sunday School 
Association. 

The organiser’s duties, apart f-om desk work at Head- 
quarters, involve extensive field work throughout South 
Africa, such as, addressing meetings of individual African 
cnurctes, combined interdenominational meetings for 
African ministers, parents, teachers, children and the con- 
ducting of Sunday Schocl Conventions, Correspondence 
Courses, Teacher-training Classes and making personal 
contacts. Mr. Mkuli serves churches of all denominations 
and encourages the establishment of African Sunday 
School Boards, where possible, with the objects of promot- 
ing cfficiency in Sunday Schools, the conducting of 
Teacher-training and the organising of rallies of children 
on National Sunday School Days, etc. The boards 
comprise Sunday Schools of ditferent denominations—two 
or more Sunday Schools forming a board. These boards 
do not in any way interfere with the management of Sun- 
day Schools or their relationship to their denominational 
authorities. 
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The Church of Scotiand General Assembly 


Last month we reproduced the address of the Rt. Rev. the 
Moderator, Dr. R. H. W. Shepherd, of which we had an 


_ advance copy. Since publication we have received the Scot- 


tish Papers wiih accounts of the impressive opening ceremon- 
ial, illustrated by excellent photographs of the Moderator 
presiding over the fifteen hundred ministers and elders and of 
the Lord High Commissioner, the Earl of Wemyss and March, 
and other notables. It has been remarked that seldom if 
ever can there have been an Assembly in which ihe choice of 
Lord High Commissioner and Moderator has been more apt 
and timely, for not only has Dr. Shepherd spent a life-time as 
a missionary in South Africa, bui Lord Wemyss was for seven 
years an officer of the Basutoland Administration and Lady 
Wemyss was South African born. The recent tragic evenis 
in Nyasaland, in which country the Church of Scotland was 
a missionary pioneer, have focussed the attention of Scotland 
on Africa in a way which is also of special interest to us here. 
We look forward io receiving an account of the discussion 
on Nyasaland, not at hand as we go to press. We are 
indebied to THE SCOTSMAN for the text of the Queen’s 
letter to the Assembly and for the address of the Lord High 
Commissioner. 


THE QUEEN’S LETTER 
‘**VERITIES THAT STILL ENDURE ”’ 


HE Assembly remained standing while a message from 

the Queen was read. In her letter, Her Majesty 

reiterated her solemn promise to preserve the rights and 
liberties of the Church of Scotland. 


She noted that the Church continued devotedly to seek 
the highest good of her people in Scotland and sustain and 
inspire them to all the changing circumstances of our time 
—this restless and inquiring age. 


“Old values are being questioned,” said the letter, 
“ particularly by the younger generation. Some are even 
being widely rejected as irrelevant to modern life. We are 
comforted to know that the Church has not been slow to 
accept this challenge. 


“* Amidst the confusion of voices, it not only forthrightly 
proclaims in Scotland the verities which still endure but 
applies itself to interpreting them afresh for present needs. 
By undertaking these difficult tasks in every parish from 
week to week throughout the year the Church makes its 
distinctive contribution to the moral health of our people. 
In this the Church has proved true to itself and its own 
splendid history and heritage.” 


LORD HIGH COMMISSIONER’S ADDRESS TO 
ASSEMBLY 


AFRICANS’ FAITH IN GOVERNMENT MUST 
BE RESTORED 


“Our traditions and beliefs are strong and they matter 
very much in their day and age. Man is not a solitary 
animal in time or space, and cannot and should not be 
asked to exist without the support of his traditions. Any 
uniformity, however come to, which forgets this is bound 
to cover up some acceptance of views not truly held, some 
greater Sacrifice of principle than should have been made.” 

On the African question, he stressed the importance of 
the Africans’ faith in authority being restered. This was 
more important than recriminations or regrets, policies or 
proposals. Courage was needed. 

Lord Wemyss said it was with a true instinct indeed, in 
this year when Africa mattered so much, that the Church 
had appointed a Moderator who had spent his life there. 
They saluted him as one whose vast experience and natural 
gifts had made him the soundest judge of racial questions, 
soberly opposed to extreme views of every kind. 


HEALING OF SCHISMS 


Lord Wemyss said that when his time came to report to 
the Quecn on what the Assembly had said and done, he 
believed he should be able to say that amid all the distrac- 
tions and crosscurrents a sense of proportion had been 
well kept and the weight of the Assembly had been con- 
centrated on the things that mattered most. : 

Among the raucous sounds and mechanised clamours 
of to-day they were best equipped to do this, for they could 
speak freely and yet responsibly without party politics, and 
many of them with true and deep knowledge of the matter 
in hand. 

Vhen the question of inter-Church relations came be- 
fore the Assembly—a question which had aroused much 
attention in the outside world—he hoped the outside world 
would not forget that Scotland, although she had seen the 
making of many schisms, had also a remarkable record in 
the far more difficult operation of healing them. 

He thought there had been five notable reunions in the 
past century, including the great union of 1929, one of the 
things that had mattered most in our history. 


UNITY OF SPIRIT 


‘These reunions were all accomplished after—not before 
—the patient work of removing differences. Little trace 
now remained of the bitterness of historic divisions, even 
between those who were still of different communions, 
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Moreover these communions could now confer in peace 
and with courtesy. } 

What mattered most of all was the unity of spirit which 
recent conversations had shown to exist in spite of import- 
ant differences. 


FIGHT AGAINST MATERIALISM 


Lord Wemyss said ’: “‘ It is surely in this spirit that the 
Church of Scotland seeks closer relations with others from 
which it is ‘separated in matters of government and the 
ordering of the ministry.’ It is surely the spirit that will 
count in the struggle that the Christian world must now 
wage against the resurgent religions of Asia, the Com- 
munism of Russia, and the materialism of so many of our 
fellow-Europeans who are at odds with any form of religion 
whatever. 

“In this struggle, the first essential, perhaps the only 
essential, is that we look upwards to those things which 
unite us, because in them we can all believe.”’ . 

Turning to the African question, Lord Wemyss said that 
this year, when Africa mattered so much and when the 
Moderator was in the chair to prove it, he hoped that Scot- 
land would be able to learn from him not only of the prob- 
lems of the Church in South Africa, but of the Bantu people 
themselves in their own homelands and of their natural 
charm and courtesy. There was no beter school than 
their tribal lands in which to learn how to converse with 
strangers with dignity, charity and respect. 

The Lord High Commissioner said that in this difficult 
period in the history of rapidly-changing Africa, when fear 
and disaster had raised their heads, any lessons of courage 
and faith must be of value. 


“ GOURAGE TO CHANGE ”’ 


“ Far more than recriminations or regrets, far more even 
than policies or proposals, does it matter that faith be re- 
stored—the Africans’ faith in authority, and the faith of all 
in the good intentions of the Government. For this, 
courage will certainly be needed—courage perhaps to 
change policy, perhaps to wait, and, above all, courage to 
remove the causes of fear. ; 

He knew they all wished to thank the Foreign Missions 
Committee for raising the salaries of missionaries—people 
whose importance, especially in disturbed Colonies, grew 
from year to year. In 18 different mission fields over 300 
devoted men and women were carrying the Gospel to 
every land. In spite of the contraction of the field in a few 
places—and some would be thinking of Fort Hare, in South 
Africa, and some of Tiberias, in Israel—the work had never 
been more urgent and had never mattered more than it did 
to-day. 

“Tt makes one proud that the Church of Scotland is 


spending on it over a million pounds a year. And yet 
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neither the manpower nor the money begins yet to be 
adequate for the schemes—or rather duties—of expansion. 

The Moderator would perhaps be telling Scotland this 
year something of the historic connections between the 
Church of Scotland and the Dutch Reformed Church of 
South Africa. These connections were what mattered 
most, and should most be remembered at a time when 
there was a risk of Britain and South Africa drawing apart. 


SCOTTISH MIGRATION 

After the Cape became a British colony, the Dutch Re- 
formed Church there was given much needed strength by 
some dozen Scottish ministers, who rapidly won the con- 
fidence of the people, and helped to found their emigrant 
communities at the time of the Great Trek. An actual 
union with the Church of Scotland was at one time pro- 
posed, and co-operation has greatly increased in recent 
years. 

There was that other mission field—among the Scottish 
people who had moved out from the large cities to create 
for themselves a new existence in what was lately the 
countryside. As the Predikants of South Africa followed 
the Great Trek, so was the Church to-day following this 
modern migration with its new buildings now amounting 
to the impressive total of well over 100 churches and hall 
churches some of them crowded with worshippers. 

There were 78 entirely new parishes, and more to come. 
Many of these parishes were already paying their own way 
and contributing to the vast financial effort which had 
brought them into being. 

An outstanding debt of £230,000 was an impressive total 
too, and a further great effort was needed to clear this off 
and continue the extension. 

Lord Wemyss said, “We can be grateful that the 
Church is showing much vigour in a field which matters 
so greatly to Scotland, forging the links which bind these 
new churches to those of our fathers and forebears, right 
back to the days of Iona and our first saints. My wife and 
I look forward next week to seeing for ourselves an example 
of the good work that has been done in this field.” 


LORD WEMYSS’S LINK WITH BASUTOS 
MODERATOR’S REPLY 


Replying to the Lord High Commissioner’s speech, the 
new Moderator, Dr. R. H. W. Shepherd, former Principal 
of Lovedale, South Africa, said they followed with appre- 
ciation Lord Wemyss’s work as chairman of the Royal 
Commission on Ancient and Historical Monuments and 
chairman of the Council of the National Trust for Scot- 
land. 

Few better services could a man render to his country 
than to bring to the notice of his fellows and to preserve and 
enchance the rich cultural and spiritual heritage that was 
Scotland’s. 


4 
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The Moderator said he rejoiced in the service Lord 
Wemyss had given to Basutoland, in South Africa, when he 
had served as a Government Officer from 1937 to 1944, 
part of the time with the Basuto soldiers in the Middle 
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East. 

The Lord High Commissioner’s tribute to the African 
people and to missionaries and their work would cheer 
many hearts beyond the confines of the Assembly Hall. 


Chief Tshekedi Khama 


A PERSONAL REMINISCENCE : 


By Dr. Alexander Kerr 


T the turn of the century, and for more than twenty 
years after, no name in the annals of Chieftainship in 
South Africa was better known or more widely respected 
than that of Khama, Chief of the Bamangwato section of 
the Bechuana. It was therefore with some quickened 
interest that we at Fort Hare received intimation in the 
early weeks of 1923 that the aged chief intended to send his 
younger son, T’shekedi, to us to continue his education. 
When he arrived in the charge of a relative, and accompa- 
nied by a henchman, Leburu, we found that Tshekedi was 
a slightly built, somewhat shy youth of 18 or 19, with a 
little nervous stammer. Our hostels then were mere 
temporary quarters. The Methodist hostel was still a- 
building ; the Presbyterians were housed in a Pisé-de- 
terre structure of our own design and manufacture ; the 
Anglicans, who were then the smallest of our denomina- 
tional groups, were at least wind-and-water-tight in the 
bungalow which had but recently been vacated by the 
College when we moved into the first portion of Stewart 
Hall. To the Anglican hostel, therefore, and to the care 
of Bishop Smyth, its Warden, Tshekedi was assigned, 
and there he remained during the three years of his stay 
with us. Unostentatious as the lad’s arrival was, there 
was an unrehearsed glitter about it which fixed it in our 
memories. We were, of course, in the aftermath of the first 
world war. South Africa, like the rest of the Common- 
wealth, had for some years been denied the luxury of her 
gold currency. But not so Khama’s country. We were 
told that old chief Khama had explained to the financial 
authorities that paper money was quite unsafe in Native 
huts, and so a special concession was made to allow gold to 
be still used for currency in the Protectorate. When 
therefore our Bursar received a year’s fees for these two 
Bechuana students, sixty golden sovereigns in all, (the 
sum seems ridiculous to-day), he thought it was too rare a 
sight to keep to himself, so he laid them out on the table in 
his office and invited the others of us in to view them, very 
much as if he had been the keeper of the crown jewels ! 
Before the year was out the lads were summoned back to 
Serowe to attend the funeral of the venerable old chief and 
the installation of Sekgoma, his elder son, the much older 
half-brother of Tshekedi, as chief of the Bamangwato, 


Thereafter the lads returned to Fort Hare to continue their 
studies, returning to their home only during vacations. 
Two years later, however, Chief Seckgoma died suddenly, 
leaving two small sons one of whom was to be later widely 
known as Seretse. Having heard that Tshekedi might be 
recalled to act as Regent of the tribe during the minority 
of Seretse, the heir according to Native custom, I re- 
presented to the authorities that it would be to the advant- 
age of the tribe if T’shekedi, then still only about 20 years 
of age, were allowed to complete his course at College. 
While fully recognising the force of this suggestion the 
Protectorate Government replied that the affairs of the 
tribe required the immediate appointment of Tshekedi as 
Regent. ‘That the Government had really been in some 
predicament over this matter became clearer when, within 
a few months of T’shekedi’s assumption of duty, a faction 
within the tribe created a disturbance, in the course of 
which the young Regent was shot at and wounded. The 
instigators of the opposition, who may have been rival 
claimants to tribal dignities, were banished from the terri- 
tory. It soon became apparent, however, that the regent, 
young as he was, was made of the same metal as Khama, 
his father, and knew very well his own mind. 

Some years later when 'T'shekedi had surmounted an- 
other crisis in his career, which occasioned the intervention 
of the Acting High Commissioner Admiral Evans, in the 
affairs of the tribe, I paid him a visit in Serowe. By that 
time he was firmly in the saddle. He met me in his car at 
Palapye Road on my way south from Bulawayo, and drove 
me in the moonlight the 30 odd miles to his capital, where 
he had arranged for me to stay with the L.M.S. mission- 
ary on the station. Serowe, at that time reputed to have 
30,000 inhabitants, was unlike anything we knew in the 
Eastern Cape. It consisted of clusters of Native huts, 
round and amongst which the streets wound in bewilder- 
ing fashion. There was a residency, a large L.M.S. 
Church, a well-built school, a hospital, several stores and 
neat bungalows, in one of which the regent lived. In 
another similar house near-by lived his mother, a tall digni- 
fied matron much respected by the people. She told me 
that she had been very sympathetically treated by the 
government during the inquiry which Admiral Evans had 
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ordered into the action of I’shekedi in having two white 
youths whipped for conduct to his tribes-people which he 
considered extremely reprehensible,—action only taken 
after repeated complaints by him to the European autho- 
rity had had no noiice taken of them. When the short 
period of banishment, which the court of inquiry had 
imposed upon him, had expired, Tshekedi was received by 
the Admiral in his flagship at the Cape and re-instated. 
I gathered from what Tshekedi told me of the interview 
that those two men had come to understand one another 
better ! 

Years later I found Tshekedi in Cape Town attending a 
meeting of the Race Relations Institute of which he was 
the Bechuanaland representative. I was the guest of Dr. 
and Mrs. Jackson at the Royal Observatory at the time and 
they very kindly invited the Chief and his company to visit 
the Observatory and inspect its equipment. It was a 
delight to see how keen Dr. Jackson was to explain the work 
the Observatory was doing and equally how apt his visitors 
were to follow his explanations. 

By custom, T'sheked: was of course the guardian of his 
nephew Seretse, and was most anxious to see that the 
latter made full use of the opportunity of receiving the 
education of which he himself had been deprived by the 
exigencies of tribal affairs. After Seretse had graduated 
at Fort Hare he was sent over to Oxford and later entered 
at the Inns of Court for the study of law. While in Eng- 
land Seretse married a European, apparently, though the 
facts are not clear, without the knowledge or consent of the 
tribe, some leaders of which claimed that this was in viola- 
tion of Native custom. Besides creating embarrassment 
for the British Government, which felt compelled to ban 
both Tshekedi and Seretse from any position of authority 
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within the tribe, it is said that relations between them were 
strained. Whatever coolness there was, however, seems to 
have been overcome, and one is glad to think that of recent 
years they had settled down amicably to a relationship 
with the tribe and each other which in fact had been 
imposed upon them by the over-riding power of the British 
Government. 

Lord Harlech, who had had a great experience of 
African Affairs and administration, once told me that he 
considered 'T'shekedi to be one of the ablest chiefs in Africa: 
he certainly had more opportunity than falls to the lot of 
most in similar positions, of meeting and dealing with 
statesmen in high office. There was no aggressiveness in 
his approach to any person or problem, but he had a clear 
grasp of principles, and when he felt that his judgment 
was well-founded, he was insistent in maintaining his 
point of view or in carrying out his policy. Since he 
undertook, as a very young man, the precarious responsibi- 
lity of the regency of his tribe, in circumstances which 
practically made him the immediate successor to a long- 
established chief of great prestige, as Khama undoubtedly 
was, he had been seldom out of the limelight. His own 
energy and his zea] for the progress of the tribe made diff, 
culties for him even among those he was endevouring to help- | 
perhaps even with his associate chiefs who had not had his 
experience of affairs, and sometimes toowith the white admi- 
nistrators of the territory, who had not always found him 
an easy co-operator : but none will deny him cither personal 
ability or sincerity in his desire to help his people in adapt- 
ing themselves, as they sooner or later must, to the changin& 
world of which Africa is to-day becoming so intimate 4 
part. By his death a strong, sincere, colourful, and likeable 
personality has been removed from the African scene. 


The First All Africa Church Conference 


By G. C. Grant, Interim Secretary 


N January 1958 in the city of Ibadan, Nigeria, there was 
held the 1st All Africa Church Conference. Repre- 
sentatives from no less than twelve of the major non-Roman 
communions at work in Africa were present, and they came 
from as many as twenty-four different territories of the 
Continent. Indeed ‘‘ They came from the North, and 
from the South, and from the East, and the West.” 

The over-riding theme of the Conference was ‘‘ The 
Church in Changing Africa,” and as the theme implies, 
the dim was to discern more fully the rdle of the Church in 
the present-day Africa which is changing so rapidly. 

The Conference, we believe, was most significant : and 
The 
first was that the “‘ voice of Christian Africa’ was heard 
as it had never been heard before. 


we would draw attention to three particular points. 


On each and every one 


of the topics under consideration Christians from Africa 
took the lead, and in the discussions that followed it was 
also Christians from Africa that participated most fully. 
One and all spoke on matters of moment, and shared their 
thinking on what was close to their hearts and minds. 
Moreover, the decisions arrived at and the recommenda- 
tions made came from ‘“‘ within Africa”’ and were in no 
way the product of outside thinking. The Conference 
was therefore proof of the awakening Church of Africa. 
Secondly, significant was the part played in the Con- 
ference by African women. Though they were out- 
numbered by the men by as many as eight to one, yet they 
made their mark, especially in such a topic as ‘“ The 
Church and Family Life.” To ensure that they were 
prepared for the Conference they gathered together a few 
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days in advance to take counsel together : and this pre- 
Conference preparation was evident in the contribution 
which they made. To not a few of their African brethren 
‘their frankness and freedom of expression came first as a 
shock, then later as a joy. 

Thirdly, and probably most significant of all, there was 
from the outset an amazing ‘‘oneness in Christ.” 
Though delegates came from different religious back- 
grounds, though they spoke different languages, and though 
they had had little opportunity beforehand of meeting 
Christians outside their own territory, yet it was not long 
before they were experiencing a deep sense of fellowship. 
In Ibadan they were one, and one they desired to remain. 
Yet, by contrast, why were they not more united in the 
territories from which they came? To maintain and 
spread this sense of unity was therefore one of their chief 
desires. 

Before the delegates dispersed they took two steps which 
they believed would advance the work of the Conference. 
First, they issued a Message to the Churches. In this 
Message there were two chief notes—namely, gratitude to 
the Almighty for enabling them to be together and a 
readiness to accept the challenge arising out of their new 
vision of the Church in Africa. 

Secondly, they appointed a small Provisional Committee 
of ten—nine men and one woman—representatives of the 
Churches and regions of the Continent “‘ to consult with 
the Christian Councils, Church bodies and other agencies 
concerned with the witness for Christ in Africa,” to give 
consideration to the implementation of the Report of the 
Conference, and particularly to the appointment of a 
Continuation Committee and for a Regional Secretary. 
The members of this Provisional Committee are :— Sir 
Francis Ibian (Nigeria) Chairman: Mrs. Esther L. Coker 
(Sierra Leone), Pasteur Jean Keller (Cameroon), Pasteur 
Jean Lubikulu (Congo), Mr. Henry Makulu (N. Rhodesia), 
Pastor Julio Miguel (Angola), Rev. Stephano Mosbi 
(Tanganyika), Dr. Alan S. Paton (S. Africa), Rev. T. 
Rasendrahasina (Madagascar), and Mr. George W. 
Carpenter. 

Let me close with some words from the Message to the 
Churches: ‘‘ The Continent of Africa will see unparallel- 
ed events and changes during the rest of this century. We 
pray that the Christian Church of Africa will play its role 
as champion, teacher, counsellor, and shepherd during 
these critical years.” 

The Provisional Committee of the All Africa Church 
Conference met at Brazzaville at the close of October and 
the beginning of November 1958, and presents the follow- 
ing recommendations to the Churches of Africa. 

First, that the time has arrived for the Churches of 
Africa to be “linked together”’ on a Continental scale. 
This ‘ linking together ”’ will in its early stages not be “ an 
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organic unity,” but will, we envisage, follow the pattern of 
territorial Christian Councils, where delegates gather for 
consultation, prayer, and action, We urge that this “ link- 
ing together ” take place without delay ; and in support of 
our recommendation we offer the following points for 
consideration. 

Africa today is a unit as it never was before. ‘‘ Science 
has made it a neighbourhood ” as one modern writer has 
put it. An All-Africa Political Conference in Accra has 
now been held: and so has an All-Africa Economic Con- 
ference in Ethiopia. Is it not a cause of rejoicing that the 
first All-African Conference to be held was a Church Con- 
ference ? And as science has made Africa a neighbour- 
hood, must not the Church “ seek to make it a brother- 
hood ?” 

Again, Africa is huge and the resources of the Church 
are limited. And alas ! our limited resources are rendered 
of less account by our unhappy divisions. It surely is 
obvious that our resources can be used to the fullest 
advantage only if we learn to think, plan, work and pray 
together on a continental basis. Moreover, there are 
many “untouched regions”? of Africa which are still 
without the gospel, and at the same time there are powerful 
rivals in the field for the soul of Africa—E.g. Islam. Will 
the Church win the people of these untouched regions for 
Our Lord if Christian Councils do not work together ? 
Practical reasons call on us to be continentally minded. 

And best of all, Our Lord prayed that we might be one. 
Why? ‘‘ That the world might see.” Is it not required 
of us in obedience to our Lord’s prayer that we be one ? 
Is it not required of us for the sake of effective witness that 
we be one? ‘There is no gainsaying the fact that the 
contemporary situation, practical reasons, and Our Lord’s 
Will, demand that we think, work, pray, and take action 
“ continentally.” 

The second recommendation of the Provisional Com- 
mittee is that we appoint a Permanent Secretary to be the 
Chief Administrative Officer in the “linking up”’ of the 
Churches of Africa. This Officer we desire to assume 
duties as soon as possible, and if possible not later than Ist 
January, 1961. Moreover, we desire this Secretary to be 
an African. 

We envisage this Officer establishing his Headquarters 
in some strategic central part of Africa, where he can move 
about without let or hindrance. We envisage him travel- 
ling from territory to territory consulting with the Christian 
agencies, and taking all possible steps to bring them to- 
gether, and establishing an effective organisation for con- 
sultation and action on a continental scale. 

The appointment of this Officer and the establishment 
of a central office will involve considerable expenditure. 
Without going into details of salarics, rent, fares for travel, 
office expenses, etc. may it suffice to say that a Budget of 
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£7,000 per annum has been drawn up: and this sum we 
hope to raise from within Africa. For if the conference is 
to be worthy of the name of the All-Africa Church Con- 
ference then the money should come from Africa, more 
particularly from the Christians who worship Sunday by 
Sunday in our Churches. 

There are some who think that a Budget of £7,000 per 
annum is unrealistic and that it cannot be raised. Here 
I must venture to disagree. While admitting that the 
raising of £7,000 per annum does present its difficulties, I 
am confident that if our Church members come to learn of 
the All Africa Church Conference and gain such a vision of 
it as will grip their imagination, then they will support it. 

Take the figure of £7,000; 1% of £7,000 is £70; and 
1/7th of £70 is £10. Are there not in Africa 700 Churches 
capable of giving £10 per annum ? I believe there are. 

Let us also look at this matter on a less ambitious 
scale. If the non-Roman Christians of the Belgian Congo, 
South Africa, and Nigeria, give just 1d. each per annum, 
then we would cover our Budget. But surely there are 
those who will not be able to give a penny? Yes, that is 


true. At the same time, surely there are those who can 
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give a shilling, or a pound, or even more ?_ I maintain that 
the raising of the money for this Budget of £7,000 is a 
practical possibility. 

The third recommendation of the Provisional Committee 
is that the Churches begin to think of and prepare for the 
second All Africa Church Conference. In preparation 
for this Conference it invites the Churches to study the 
Report of the first A‘l-Africa Church Conference called 
“The Church in Changing Africa” and to arrange for the 
holding of Regional Conferences where matters of local 
concern, yet of continental significance, could be consider- 
ed. This second All-Africa Church Conference cannot 
be held immediately, but we imagine that it can be held in, 
say, 1962. 

The final rccommcrdaticn is thet every possible step be 
taken to bring to the attention of all Church agencies the 
fact that there is this new venture called the All-Africa 
Church Conference, to present its aims and needs in such 
a way as to arouse the interest and win the support of the 
Churches, and to call for the regular prayers and an annual 
giving of our Church people. We believe that the All 
Africa Church Conference is worthy of your concern. 


Uganda to Cairo by the Nile Route 


EXTRACTS FROM A TRAVEL DIARY (CONTINUED) 


By S H. H. Wright O.B.E., B.Sc., A.M.I. Struct. E. 


Monday, April 8th 


Our hopes of reaching Kosti at dawn were not realised 
for we had tied up for most of the night, so when we got 
up, the peaks of Jebelein were still visible behind us. The 
river was now nearly a mile wide with lagoons on both 
sides. Another lagoon even further inland showing the 
reflection of trees was suspiciously hazy with a heat 
shimmer, so we went onto the top deck to see it better, and 
behold ! it was not!! It was just a mirage. 

All the passengers were eagerly on the look out for the 
first sight of the railway bridge which crosses the river some 
4 miles above Kosti, the first bridge over the Nile since 
Jinja, about 2000 miles behind us. It showed up at last, 
a good deal to the left of where we were all looking. Itisa 
steel girder bridge with 8 fixed spans and a central swing 
span. By the time we had reached it, the gang of work- 
men had arrived on a little trolley and were preparing to 
swing the bridge, which is done by hand. _ First the two 
end bearings of the swing span are raised up so that the 
weight is no longer being carried by the piers each end. 
We could then see daylight between the ends of the swing 
span and the piers showing it was free to swing. The 
men then set to work with two capstans to revolve the whole 
span on its central pivot until the span was parallel to the 


river leaving a space on each side wide enough—presume 
ably !—for our boat and its accompanying barges. Of 
course from a distance it looked far too narrow. ~The 
boat did not go through under its own steam but was 
drawn through by a hawser, stern first, until the paddle 
wheels were past danger, then the engines started up and 
off we went. ‘Tere was about 15 feet to spare so we need 
not have worried. 

We were all very sorry really when Kosti port came into 
sight. It had becn such a happy interesting trip and all 
the 30 of us had been such a congenial party. How on 
earth anyone can say that the trip is monotonous and bores 
one stiff, I just can’t imagine. It if had been twice as long, 
I don’t think we would have minded. The bill for food 
and drink wa; a pieasant surprise too. Including drinks, 
(tea and mincrals in our case) and a good deal of laundry, 
it worked out at less than 13/- a day each. The food is 
very good and well served, but the cleanliness of the boat 
in general leaves much to be desired and from this point of 
view falls far short of the Kenya and Uganda Railway 


boats. Holystoning seems unknown, and if the decks 
are washed down twice during the trip, you are lucky ! 
The reason for this contrast in the conditions of the dining 
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room and cabins on the one hand and the rest of the boat 
on the other, is because the former is the responsibility of 
the head steward, while the latter is the responsibility of 
the engineer, 


At Kosti begins a reach of the river which is renowned 
for its bird life, and so for that reason I was sorry that we 
were leaving it. This morning we saw several new kinds 
which I did not know, and I was sorry to hear that there 
was no hope of buying a book on the Sudan birds as I had 
hoped, since no book existed. There was no hurry at 
Kosti in spite of our being a day late, since on arriving at 
11.30 we found that the train, drawn up alongside, did not 
go until 6.10 p.m. ‘There was no shortage of porters and 
so before long our luggage was being taken across. I had 
always heard much of the Sudan Railway, and so we were 
looking forward to sampling it. We had decided, when 
asked at Juba, not to go in the sleeping car as we thought 
we could put the £2 that we should each have had to pay 
as a supplement to better use. ‘To our joy we found that 
we had got a 4-berth compartment to ourselves, similar to 
a Ist class compartment on the K & U.R., while the couples 
who were paying the excra only had 2-berth coupés! So 
we had the laugh on them. I ought to add that their 
compartments were rather nicer and had a washbasin in 
each whereas we had to use the lavatory at the end of the 
corridor. But we had the great advantage of plenty of 
room for our luggage whereas they were so cluttered up 
with it that they had nowhere to sit properly and would 
have to put it on the floor when they went to bed as there 
is no room under the seats. Our carriage had a fan which 
really is a necessity as it was cookingly hot while we waited 
the 6 hours in the carriage. 


In the evening after tea we went for a walk down the 
river beyond the quay to where there were a number cf 
dhows loading or unloading. It seemed to be a market 
place for donkey fodder and onions, of which there were 
huge piles which made both our mouths and our eyes 
water!! ‘There were lots of scenes for an artist as horses 
and donkeys were driven into the water by their 
accompanying escorts, first to drink and then to be loaded 
up with straw or onions or some other merchandise from 
the dhows. 


We moved off punctually and after a few minutes we 
were crossing the Nile by the same bridge that we had 
passed through earlier in the morning. Fortunately they 
had remembered to return the swing section to its normal 
position! It got dark quickly so we couldn’t see what the 
country was like as the train struck across the desert to the 
Blue Nile at Sennar, where the damis. I was up when 
we got there, but I could see nothing of this younger 
brother of the Nile which we were now following to 
Khartoum. 
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Tuesday April 9th 

We had a most comfortable night in our big compartment 
to ourselves and a refreshing pot of tea at 6.0 a.m. 
One of the joys of the trip so far has been excellent tea and 
fresh milk all the way through. We pulled in at Khartoum 
station at 7.0 a.m. and knowing how little time we had, I 
was in the enquiry office before the train had stopped, 
finding out about our train onwards, which left at 11.20 
and luggage etc. ‘The thing to do is to put everything in 
the cloakroom, which we did pronto and in 10 minutes we 
were flying through Khartoum’s broad roads in accordance 
with, apparently, the custom of the Khartoum taxi-drivers, 
to the Sudan Railways Grand Hotel which is on the 
embankment facing the Blue Nile. After the usual argu- 
ment with the driver about fares (I believe taxis are 5 
piastres, one shilling anywhere in Khartoum) we went in 
and found that breakfast was not till 8.0 a.m. We certain- 
ly weren’t going to kick our heels for an hour, so Flo 
suggested we should do our sightseeing at once. Having 
got another taxi whose driver knew English, I bargained 
with him to drive us to all the places we wanted to go for 
an hour for 14/-, and to drive slowly and answer questions. 

We first made for Moghren point, which divides the 
Blue and the White Niles, and which from its supposed 
resemblance to an elephant’s trunk, gives Khartoum its 
name. There are some pleasant gardens laid out there. 
It is a good spot from which to get one’s bearings. The 
Blue Nile is flowing from the right past the town of Khar- 
toum up 21 feet or so on the embankment, bringing down 
the clear water of the Abyssinian mountains. ‘To the left 
comes the White Nile with its muddy water contaminated 
by its leisurely meanderings through the accumulated 
vegetation of the sudd. The contrast in the colour of the 
water as the two rivers meet is remarkable, and as far down 
the river as one can see, the two currents remain as aloof as 
befits the rivals for the honour of being the real Nile !! 
It is, [ think, more spectacular than the similar phenome- 
non at Bingen where the Nahr and the Rhine join but do 
not mingle. Beyond the two rivers is the wilderness of 
brown flat-roofed houses that is Omdurman. To the 
right of the river, opposite Omdurman is Tuti island, the 
stronghold and home of the Mahdi from which he made 
his final and successful assault on Gordon. There was a 
fisherman right at the point using the circular net of this 
part of the world which they throw so as to land flat on the 
water in a large circle. It then slowly falls through the 
water trapping anything that may still be within its cir- 
cumference. As I took a photo of him with a dhow as the 
background, I thought of the disciples “casting their 
nets”? in what was probably exactly the same way, and of 
the occasion when they had “toiled all night but taken 
nothing.” 

From Moghren Point we went on over the White Nile 
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toll bridge to the labyrinth of brown houses of Omdur- 
man with its crowds of people of every colour and race and 
language, many on their way to Khartoum by tram, car, 
carriage, donkey and on foot for their daily work. We 
passed a beautiful little memorial to Slatin Pasha who was 
a prisoner of the Mahdi for 13 years before he escaped. 
Later he was Governor of the Sudan after its recapture by 
Kitchener. ‘The flowers in the surrounding garden were 
a blaze of colour. ‘There is nothing much left of the tomb 
of the Mahdi since it was destroyed. The cupola showing 
the crescent is preserved at the near-by house of the 
Mahdi’s successor the Khalifa Abdullahi, which has been 
turned into a most interesting museum of relics and me- 
mentos of the Mahdist rebellion together with Gordon’s 
personal things such as the Victoria carriage that he used 
to use. 

We did not have time to do more than drive slowly round 
the bazaar, which was a pity as it looked very interesting. 
We returned past the Saier prison where so many of the 
Europeans had such a terrible time after the fall of Khar- 
toum. 

Breakfast at the hotel in its lovely setting on the embank- 
ment looking over the Blue Nile and next to the Zoo was as 
pleasant as it was adequate for-we had big appetites. I 
had not found it as easy as I expected to get travellers 
cheques cashed on the way and so was glad that I had had 
enough Egyptian money to cover our expenses up-to-date. 
The statement that travellers cheques ‘“‘ can be cashed on 
any of the boats or trains of the Sudan Railways ”’ is a 
myth, so incending travellers, beware! I therefore made 
for the Bank, and having replenished my wallet satisfactorily, 
we walked on to see the famous statue of Gordon riding his 
camel, which has so often been photographed. It is a 
copy of the original which I think is at Chatham. It came 
up to all our expectations and is worth coming a long way 
to see. Nearby is the very charming little cathedral built 
of stone in a style which we thought very suitable for its 
position. The European children were busy rehearsing 
for an Eascer play in the chancel. Next door is “ clergy 
house ”’ which I believe has been a wonderful home from 
home to countless of our troops during the past years. I 
had to pick up a letter there having been told I should find 
it on “ Uncle’s study table.” “ Uncle” is Archdeacon 
Harper, so well known in the Sudan. There was no one 
in, but I was invited by the servant into “‘ Uncle’s ” study 
to help myself, which seemed quite the natural thing to do 
in a house with such a breezy atmosphere. 

The Khartoum shops which were our next visit were 
disappointing and after managing to get a couple of films, 
we went back to the station, retrieved our luggage from the 
cloak-room and found to our joy that once again we had 
been given a 4-berth compartment to ourselves. We were 
amused until the train left in watching a big farewell party 
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being given in the dining car to several officers who, like 
us, were on route for home. 

We had an interesting journey as the train after cross- 
ing the Blue Nile took its way along the fringe of the desert 
which is here very close to the river, passing numbers of 
villages which appeared to be almost uninhabited but 
which probably held a good sized population inside the 
coffee coloured walls which surrounded it. One interest- 
ing fellow traveller was a District Officer of the Berber 
province going to his headquarters at E] Damer to attend 
an Advisory Council. At cach station we picked up the 
local sheik or elder, and later the D.O. held a baraza in the 
Dining Car which we watchcd with much interest as these 
dignified men in their burnooses and turbans and flowing 
cloaks discussed their matters of state. I had always 
heard high praise for the Sudan Govt. officials, and cer- 
tainly ali our contacts during the journey upheld this. 

There was a nun travelling on the train and when we 
reached Atbara, the headquarters and workshops of the 
railway, she was greeted very enthusiastically by a company 
of nuns who had come to see her as she passed through. 
It was very hot and close at Atbara. I should not like to be 
stationed there. On this part of the journey we saw our 
first pyramids, a collection of seme 40 or 50 about a couple 
of miles East of the railway. They were built during the 

eroitic period when Egypt was ruled by Ethiopian kings 
having their capital at Nepata not far from here. They 
showed the steeper type of cone associated with that era. 


Mission Hospitals. Friday, 15th May, 1959. 

Dr. D. L. Smit asked the Minister of Bantu Adminis- 
tration and Development. 

(1) Whether his attention has been drawn to reports in 
the Natal Daily News of 13th April, 1959, and other 
publications, to the effect that the Government has decided 
to take over all mission hospitals situated in Bantu areas ; 
if so, (a) when is this decision to take effect and (b) what 
department of State will assume control of such hospitals ; 

(2) Whether the mission bodies concerned will be 
permitted to continue to carry on the work ; if so, under 
what basis of subsidy as to (@) maintenance and (6) capital 
expenditure : 

(3) Whether staff appointments will continue to be in 
their hands ; 

(4) What will be the position with regard to outside 
clinics operated in conjunction with the hospitals ; 

(5) Whether compensation will be paid to the mission 
bodies concerned ; if so, on what basis ; and 

(6) Whether he will make a statement in regard to the 
matter ? Reply : 

(1) Yes, but the report is probably due to a misunder- 
standing as the Government has taken no such decision, 


(2) to (6) Fall away. 
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The last Nine Years in Tanganyika 


By Lord Twining, G.C.M.G. Governor, 1949-58 


Extracts from an Address to the Royal Commonwealth Society printed in tl.eir Journal. 


(Continued) 


CRUCIAL PERIOD AHEAD 

The next elections in the other five constituencies will be 
held in February. The results will, no doubt, be much 
the same. That is all right. But we are now entering 
the crucial period of Tanganyika. Is Tanganyika to be 
built up as a purely African territory or as a non-racial 
territorv: I consider that it must be the latter. The 
non-African races have made a tremendous contribution 
to Tanganyika. Most of what has been built up during the 
last 50 years is due to them. Today it is estimated that 
some 60 per cent of the revenue of the Territory is derived 
from non-African sources. If it is to be a primarily 
African territory, there would be bankruptcy and chaos, 
because many of the non-Africans would leave and many 
remove their capital. 

The next period is going to need a great dcal of states- 
manship, not only on the official side but from the un- 
officials too. 

Mr. Nyerere, if he is sincere, and he certainly has got 
much good sense, wili, I hope, take the initiative to come 
to terms with the Tanganyikan Government to prepare the 
Territory for ultimate self-government, and skould be 
prepared to take a responsible position in this period him- 
self. If he does that then there is a chance, and a very 
good chance, of Tanganyika being built up into almcst a 
model territory in East Africa, which must have profound 
influences on other parts of the continent. The Europcar 
and Asians—the farmers, the plantation companies, the 
mining companies and the commercial companies have 
certain established legal rights there, and these must Le 
respected. The Secretary of State has said that self- 
government will not come until the British Government is 
sure that these rights wiil be safeguarded. 

It is very difficult to make a political arrangement which 
is absolutely secure, as ultimately these things deperd on 
human relations, and the Europeans, and Asians too must 
come to terms with the Africans. It has often been said 
to me, ‘“ Why do you pursue a multi-racial policy ?”” My 
answer is, ‘‘ The only alternative is racial domination.” 

It would be unthinkable at the moment for Europeans 
to consider dominating, there are too few of them. There 
are probably only a few thousand who have a stake in the 
country and the few hundred farms they occupy are in the 
hands of white men of some 30 different nationalities, which 
makes it very difficult for them to pull together. The 
party they tried to form, U.T.P., was a failure, because of 


apathy and because of lack of leadership. Not because the 
leadership is not there, but because people have not got 
the time to devote to public «ffairs. So I hope that the 
multi-racial policy will last. African domination one day 
may come, but in any case the Africans by their very 
numbers will predominate, but not necessarily dominate. 
The people who will take part in public affairs will, I hope, 
be the best who can give something to the country from 
all races and regard themselves as 'Tanganyikans angl not 
from a racial point of view. There is a very good chance 
of this coming off. _It has come off in the West Indies, in 
Jamaica for instance, so why should it not come off in 
Africa. I think it probably will. But there hzs got to be 
a new approach, a new look, in relations with the African 
population. 
EUROPEAN OUTLOOK OFTEN WRONG 

There are still a number of Europeans, I am going to 
say this, it is a hard thing to say perhaps, who live in the 
second half of the last century instead of the second half of 
this century. There are still a few who look upon Africans 
as a museum piece or an exhibit. Well, shame to them. 
There are scme who think that they are just hewers of 
woed and drawers of water. Well, that must go too. 
There are others who are well meaning enough, but try to 
patronize them, which is disastrous. There are still others 
who for sentimental reasons think that you should never 
say ““No”’ to an African, an African is always right. That is 
fatal. There are others I know who say that the 
longer they stay in Africa, the less they understand the 
Africans. I think they are wrong. What they do not 
understand is that most of the Africans are peasants with 
the peasant mentality ; they have the same sort of outlook 
as peasants all over the world, whether it is in Macedonia, 
or in France, or in India, or wherever it might be. And it 
is the peasant mentality of the masses which you have got 
to tryandunderstand, There are Africans who are coming 
to the top, there are African leaders who, whatever race 
they came from, would be outstanding as men of character, 
integrity, intelligence and ability. 

There is one other subject which I should like to touch 
on. We British have some peculiar characteristics. We 
first of all do not like blowing our own trumpet about our 
achievements, but we do like to impose, if not to inflict, 
on others, some of our institutions which we are so pleased 
with and so proud of and which have been built up over 
the centuries and which happen to be suitable here, 
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The English language. It may be a difficult language 
to learn, but it is the world’s leading language and I agree 
that it should be taught. English law, too, is a great 
institution, but one has got to remember that it sometimes 
conflicts with African law and custom, and we have not 
resolved that little difficulty yet. Westminster parlia- 
mentary democracy may be all right in Westminster, but 
I am not quite so sure that it is always so suitable for an 
African territory that it should be slavishly copied. We 
have got to build up something which is more suitable for 
local conditions. It is curious that whenever we try to 
introduce British parliamentary institutions into an 
African territory we are always told that it would be quite 
wrong to have an Upper House. Many of the principles 
of British Trades Unions, particularly about collective 
bargaihing, are being introduced and must be introduced, 
but they have got to be adapted to the local conditions. 
Then there is the Cambridge matriculation. Whether or 
not it is suitable for this densely populated and highly 
industrialized country, England, it does not necessarily 
mean that it is suitable for conditions where people have to 
eke out an existence from the difficult economic living con- 
ditions in a place like Tanganyika. 

There are other things ; the English way of life, for 
instance. Well, we try, as I say, to introduce these things 
co people sometimes whether they like it or not, and we 
are trying to do that other very good thing and have an 
incorruptible Civil Service like Great Britain, I believe, 
has. But on the other hand, when it comes to practical 
things, we are not doing all we should. Early this year, I 
opened two public libraries. One was in Tanga, where: 
there was not a single book given by any British Agency 
and the shelves were full of books given by the American 
Government; the other was in Dar-es-Salaam, where 
there was not even a single leaflet given by any British 
Agency and the shelves were filled with books and leaflets 
given by the Indian Government. 


TRIBALISM IMPORTANT TO AFRICANS 


There are a few people who think it very wrong that we 
should try and maintain the tribal system, as they say it is 
undemocratic. The Africans do not agree except a few 
educated ones. To the average African, the tribal system 
is their sheet anchor, something they know, something 
they have evolved, something they have developed, and so is 
the chiefly office. There may be too many chiefs for 
modern conditions, and some of them are not as good in 
quality as they should be, but there are some very fine 
figures among them, and they hold a very special position 
in the tribal system with certain undefinable powers and 
influences. 

An attempt is being made to improve their position and 
status and last year a convention of chiefs was started 
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which is doing good work. ‘They realize that they have 
got to move with the times, and they have got to modernize 
their system. 

There was a remark made last year in a debate in the 
Trusteeship Council. A very well-known man said: 
‘“‘We are not interested in good government, we are in- 
terested only in self-government.” Well, we British 
regard good government as a prerequisite to self-govern- 
ment and it has been our policy in Tanganyika to try to 
build up a good government so that the people there can 
stand on their own feet and with their own good govern- 
ment. 

In approaching this question of self-government, we 
have to take stock of all the different things that need to be 
done. There are many. ‘There are two very important 
ones. One is to make the Territory sufficiently viable to 
stand on its own two feet economically and secondly to 
have an adequate number of local people who can fill all 
the posts, whether administrative, technical or whatever 
they may be. The number of Africans in senior posts is 
increasing every year, and today there are about 200 in 
responsible positions. As the educational system develops 
the number of local people who will be able to fill these 
posts will progressively increase. 

Let me conclude by saying that I am happy to feel that 
Tanganyika is today in very good hands. My successor 
is a man who has experience, knowledge and sympathy 
with the aspirations of all three races, and will, I am sure, 
do what he can to forge them together on a basis of harmo- 
nious human. relations and mutual confidence and to build 
up Tanganyika into its destiny as a great state in Africa. 


Bantu Presbyterian Church. 

On Saturday, 30th May, the Bantu Presbyterian Church 
Presbytery of the Transvaal met at Gooldville Mission, 
Sibasa, for the dedication of the new church and the ordi- 
nation of Rev. D. W. Anderson, who has just arrived from 
Scotland. Rev. D. W. M. Matheson performed the 
official opening and dedication of the church, and on 
Sunday 31st May, the ordination service was held. Rev. 
A. L. Chisholm conducted the service and preached the 
sermon from Ist Peter, c. 2 v. 4-9. Rev. B. M. Molaba 
conducted the ordination service, Rev. W. P. T. Ndibongo 
gave the charge to the new minister, and Rev. M. M. 
Bogle, the charge to the congregation, Mr. Molaba pro- 
nouncing the benediction. 


All political news and comment in this issue are contributed 
and written to express the views of the South African Outlook 
by A. Kerr, Lovedale, C.P. 
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John White 


(Continued) 
PART II.—THE ARCHITECT OF UNION 


As a parish minister the Barony Church had tLe first 
claim upon him, but his parish was really Scotland, and 
even as a young minister he felt he must do something to 
mend the broken ranks of Presbyterianism in Scotland. 
Among his papers after his death it was found that Ly far 
the largest section dealt with Church Union. His dream 
was a reunited Kirk of Scotland, and he made a study of 
the many splits and unions of Scottish Presbyterianism. 
H's analysis took him back to the Reformation and earlier. 
It was a “ turbulent history and a long record of battle.” 
Between the Revolution Settlement in 1690 and the end of 
the nineteenth century there had been thirteen splits in the 
Kirk. The largest split was the Disruption in 1843 when 
451 ministers left the Church of Scotiand and “‘ went out 
not knowing whither they went’ in obedience to the 
principle of spiritual freedom. And so was constituted 
the Free Church of Scotland. In 1900 the Free Church 
united with the United Presbyterian Church to form the 
United Free Church of Scotland. John White felt he had 
a mission—to unite his own Church of Scotland with the 
United Free Church. His wife had been a member of the 
Free Church and if such a happy home as theirs had been 
built on a union of the churches why should such a union 
not take place at the highest level? The historic House of 
Lords decision in the matter of the Free Church minority 
who refused to enter the Union of 1900 made it clear to 
him that there were many hurdles in his path and he knew 
well that his dream would not be easy of fulfilment. In 
1907 the Edinburgh Presbytery of the Church of Scotland 
proposed a conference with the United Free Church on 
Co-operation, but John White held that co-operation was 
not enough ; a full corporate union must be their immediate 
goal. And so began fully twenty years of conference and 
negotiation between the two churches until his vision of 
complete union was realised in 1929. The United Free 
Church was not so keen on union as the Church of Scot- 
land, for by Act of Parliament, which put right what 
the House of Lords had done in 1904, she had complete 
spiritual freedom, a freedom which the other Church 
longed to have. During those twenty years there had 
been many tense passages at the meetings of the Union 
Committee (a hundred members from each church) and 
many disappointments and delays. One historic occasion 
was in 1925. The Bill dealing with the ‘‘ temporalities ” 
of the Church of Scotland, which was to remove one of the 
main obstacles to Union, had to be passed through all its 
stages before the 26th May, when John White was to make 


his report to the General Acccmbly. To his dismay he 
learned that when the House of Lords adjourned on 
Friday the final stage had not been reached. And the 
House of Lords did not meet on Mondays! It looked as 
if the whole union movement would be held up for a whole 
year, and that would never do. John White sent a wire to 
London that the Lords must meet on Monday i And they 
did. And the Bill became law in the nick of time. With 
a thankful heart John White was able to tell the Assembly 
that the Bill had passed through Parliament and that 
except for adjustment of details, the property and endow- 
ments of the Church of Scotland was a subject no longer 
sub judice and the Bill would in due course be placed cn 
the Statute Book. The General Assembly of 1926 
embodied in an Act the ARTICLES DECLARATORY 
OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE CHURCH OF 
SCOTLAND IN MATTERS SPIRITUAL. The way 
was now clear for the Union Committee of the two Churches 
to ‘‘ begin to work together on fully detailed plans for the 
consummation of Union.” 

John White was Moderator of the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland in 1925, and during his moderator- 
ial tours he did much to dispel misgivings and mis- 
conceptions about the impending Union. Anti-unionists 
were doing their best to sabotage the movement by beat- 
ing the old war-drums. “ It was iniquitous,”’ they said, 
‘that the United Free Church which accepted not a penny 
of State aid, should unite with a Church in which stipends 
had been paid out of teinds and which was now to receive 
the support of a permanent charge on the land.” John 
White reminded them that the United Free Church had 
received many benefits from the State in the form of grants, 
property and privileges: stipends for naval and military 
chaplains, and exemption from taxation on over ten 
million pounds’ worth of property and investments. 

The Plan and Basis of Union was ready for both Assem- 
blies in May, 1927. The Basis included the fundamental 
matters on which hoth Churches were agreed, while the 
Plan covered all important matters on which there had 
been divergence and on which agreement had _ been 
achieved. The two Churches had gone forward together 
in a spirit of conciliation, keeping in mind the guiding rule 
of St. Augustine : in essentials UNITY, in unessentials 
LIBERTY, in all things CHARITY. 

What was the name of the new Church to be ? There 
was only one possible name—The Church of Scotland. 
Those who had advocated a name like “The United 
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Church of Scotland” or “ The Free United Church of 
Scotland ’’ came to admit that there was only one name for 
the new Church which really was the old Church. 
Principal Martin, the leading protagonist of Union in the 
United Free Church, in expressing his approval of the name, 
said that he had never regarded himself as being out of the 
Church of Scotland, and he quoted the words of the great 
John Cairns: 

“The true Church of Scotland was with John Knox 
in the galleys, with Melville in exile, with the Coven- 
anters on the mountains, with Erskine and Gillespie in 
their solitude, with the Great Separation of 1843 that 
went forth to new conquests—though I grant also that 
those who remained in the same spirit partook of the 
same inheritance.” 

Every Presbytery of both Churches approved of the 
Basis and Plan of Union and when the Assemblies had 
finished their statutory business in May 1929 they adjourn- 
ed until the beginning of October, when the work of twenty 
years would come to finality and the two Churches would 
be one. 

On the 30th September the two Union leaders, 
Alexander Martin and John White, received the Freedom 
of the City of Edinburgh in recognition of the coming to- 
gether of the two Churches. Next day each Church met 
for the last time in its own Assembly Hall to close that 
chapter. Alexander Martin said: ‘‘ With our historic 
claims fully met and satisfied we adjourn to rejoin our 
brethren from whom we have been separated so long.’ In 
the other Assembly John White said : ‘‘ We are taking the 
treasures of the past with us to enrich our future, and we go 
forward with full assurance of hope towards the new hori- 
zon to which our God of Hope is summoning us.” 

Next morning after prayers had been said processions 
set out from the two Assembly Halls and met and mingled 
and proceeded to St. Giles for the service preparatory to 
the solemn act of uniting in the afternoon. The largest 
garage in Edinburgh had been transformed into a hall of 
colour and beauty. Civic dignitaries from all over Scot- 
land, the heads of Churches, including the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and many from overseas, had come for the 
great event. In the presence of the Duke and Duchess of 
York, the documents of the uniting act were laid upon the 
table, and the mover of their adoption said : ‘‘ It has been 
given to us to close one of the rents of the seamless robe.” 
Then, the whole audience standing, each Moderator spoke 
for his own Church and made the official Declaration of 
Union and sealed and ratified it, using the quill pen with 
which the deed of separation at the Disruption of 1843 had 
been signed. 

With acclamation John White, the chief architect of 
Union, was appointed Moderator of the new Church of 
Scotland. 
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But a postscript has to be added. ‘There was a remnant — 


—three per cent of the congregations of the United Free 
Church—led by Rev. James Barr, M.P. which refused to 


enter the united Church. Of them Alexander Martin 


said : “‘ It is a common sorrow that we do not enter upon ~ 
the Union with ranks unbroken. May God over-ride and 


_over-rule that which, in our infirmity, we have been unable ~ 


D. W. SEMPLE. 


New Books 


Professor G. M. Pellissier, (N.G. Kerk-Uitgewers, 

189 pp. 17/6). 

George Pellissier, grandson of the well-known French 
missionary Jean Pierre Pellissier, was born in the old mission 
house which his grandfather had built at Bethulie in 1833. — 
Graduating with distinction from the Victoria College and 
the Theological Seminary at Stellenbosch, and adding the 
B.D. degree of London University, he served for twenty 
seven years as minister in Pietermaritzburg, Dundee, and 
Carolina, before being appointed in 1934 as the first pro- 
fessor of theology for his church at the University of Preto- 
ria. Four years later when Pretoria became the second 
centre in the Union for the training of D.R.C. ministers— _ 
a training hitherto confined to Stellenbosch—he was made 
Dean of the special faculty established at the University 
for this purpose. This work occupied him in one capacity 
or another until the end of his active career in 1952, less 
than two years before his death. In 1946 the University 
had honoured him with an honorary doctorate in Theology. 

This book—written throughout in Afrikaans—is 
designed as a tribute and memorial to a fine scholar and 
much-loved teacher who was ‘guide, philosopher and 
friend’ to those fortunate enough to sit in his classes. 
After three introductory sketches by different hands, out- 
lining his career and appraising him as colleague and pro- 
fessor, it reproduces ten of his sermons and a series of five 
special lectures on the subject of Public Worship which he 
gave at Stellenbosch after his retirement. These reveal 
both the choiceness of his spirit and the orderliness of his 
widely-ranging mind. The volume forms an appropriate 
legacy from Dr. Pellissier to the church he served and 
adorned. OBS ae 


to avert.” 


* * * * 
Also received from Edinburgh House Press : 
Glad Encounter 5/5 post free. 
Two Way Traffic 3/4 
From §8.C.M. Press : 
Pascal’s Pensées : translated by Martin Jarrett-Kerr C.R. 9/6. 
Christianity in a Great City : Five Plays on Corinthians by 
M. Hasdill & R. C. Walton. 
Lament for Victory ; The Story of King David told by his 
Chief Priest Abiathar 15/-. 
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